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For the New England Farmer. 


SALT FISH AS A MANURE, &c. 


Mr Putrnam—Sir—lIf you can decm it expedi- 
ent to give a little information as to the best man- 
ner of making compost with salted fish, you will 
oblige one, and perhaps many, if the article is of 
any value. 

I have six barrels of fish with about half of a 
bushel of salt, (most of the salt being wasted with 
the brine,) deposited in two loads of loam, which 1 
expect will be soft enough to “pick up” in a few 
weeks. I design to mix with it five or six buck 
loads of muck, and as many bushels of old slacked 
lime soon, and then turn it again in the fall, and 
let it remain till spring. Is there any better way ? 
Should there be any quick lime used at any time 
in this compost? Will there be too much salt in 
this, (say 4 lbs. fish to 1 cubic foot,) if 1 foot of 
compost is put in 8 hills of corn or potatoes ? 
Would it be better to spread it and plow under ? 


Fruit Trees. I have had several fruit trees 
that formerly suffered very much from drought, 
greatly improved by the following experiment. A 
little manure was first spread and dug in, some 
dry leaves added, then soil of a loamy character to 
the depth of about four inches. ‘The produce has 
been greatly increased and the quality was uau- 
sually fine. 

Have you the description of any varieties of 
pluia trees not subject to warts, possessing good 
properties for preserves—Clingstones, firm flesh 
and plenty of acid? 

My plum trees are troubled by an insect in 
shape like a beech nut, and about three sixteenths 
of an inch in length, having wings byt seldom using 
them—often congregating, and when in that state 
resemble a bunch of moss. Do not these insects 
cause the excresences? Perhaps the wash made 
of whale-oil soap applied the last week in May, 
would destroy it. I think I shall try it, if I have 
an opportunity, 

Yours, &c. —, 


East Hartford, July 15th, 1841. 


QF" We have never used salt fish for the pur- 
pose of enriching the earth, and cannot furnish our 
correspondent with any information upon the sub- 
ject. The preparation he is making seems to be 
judicious, and we do not advise any departure from 
his course. ‘Though in reply to his question wheth- 
er we should use any quick lime, we say, yes. Per- 
haps no advantage would be derived from it, but 
we should expect that its use would be quite effi- 
cacious in removing the acidity of the muck and 
rendering that better manure. The quantity of 
salt we judge to be no greater than may be applied 
without danger of harm. The sea-marl or mus- 
cle-bed, which is constantly put upon the lands 
here, is, probably, as salt as will be the compost of 
our correspondent, and this marl is one of our best 





manures. 


We believe there is no valuable plum in this 
vicinity that is not subject to the disease referred 
to,— Eb. 


“ BEE-BREEDING IN THE WEST.” 

This is the title of a small work by Thomas Af- 
fleck, Cincinnati. It was received several weeks 
since, but it has not been convenient for us to look 
at it until now. We find it interesting and instruc- 
tive. Its main purpose is to show how, by the use 
of the “subtended hive,” bees may be kept from 
destruction by the moth.—Though bees have al- 
ways been on our homestead as far back as we can 
remember, and though we have often assisted in 
hiving them, and in destroying them when the hon- 
ey was to be obtained, yet our observation of them 
has never been minute and accurate enough to give 
us much confidence in our own ability to judge of 
the merits of any book relating to them. 
ion, therefore, in regard to Mr Afileck’s work, may 
be of little worth—but we were very favorably im- 
pressed by its perusal. Its accounts of the natu- 


ral habits of the bee, as far as we can judge, are | 


correct ; and we think that all who are interested 
in this curious insect, will find in this book instruc- 
tion enough to pay them well for a perusal. 


One point which the author deems important, | 
and which he would have kept constantly in view | 


is, that the bees always work downwards. In de- 
monstration of this he says: 
“ When left to itself to seek a home in the 


woods, it pitches upon a hollow tree ora crevice 
in the cliffs, and commences at the extreme top, 
there forming its first comb. As the cells are 
formed, the Queen Mother deposites her eggs in 
them, regularly using the new ones for this pur- 
pose, and that only once; she rarely places an 
egg inthe same cell a second time, so long as 
there is space for the formation of new ones. So 
soon as the young bee leaves the cell, the workers 
clean it out, removing every thing but the nymphal 


robe, or white covering within which the larve un- | 


derwent its transformation, which is pressed down 
to the bottom and covered over with a thin coat of 
wax. This, of course, diminishes the size of the 
cell, which is then used for the reception of honey ; 
while the succession of eggs, as_ before remarked, 
the Queen’s instinct teaches her to deposite in the 
newly formed, full sized cells. So long as their 
supply of food is abundant, and sufficient space is 
allowed them below, they go on increasing ; but to 
whet extent has not yet been determined. It 
seems probable that there must be a limit to the 
procreative powers of the Queen; and as no two 
queens can exist, in a state of freedom, in the same 
hive, all plans which are intended to prevent their 
following their natural mode of increase—by 
swarming—must end in failure. 

“They thus goon, as is their habit both ina 
wild and domesticated state, working always down- 
ward, leaving their winter’s store of honey at the 
top of the hive, and congregating with their queen, 
round those cells which contain their eggs and lar- 
ve, 

“It was his observation of this fact, that such 


Our opin- | 


/was their invariable practice, that led the French 
writer to whom I am indebted for the first idea of 
(the subtended hive, and who originated the two- 
| Storied hive, to adopt the plan of adding his boxes 
| below, and allowing the bees to follow their natu- 
jral course. In his treatise, he remarks, that “ it is 
evident, if we intend to rob bees, thus lodged in a 
hollow tree or cleft of a rock, without injuring 
them, we must attack the store at the top. There 
the combs are easily removed, because the bees 
i have left them, and are busily engaged in the low- 
‘er partof the hollow or crevice, and do not even 
perceive the theft; nor do they suffer by being de- 
prived of these upper combs, which have become 
‘superfluous by the new stock of provisions, which 
|they go on instinetively accumulating in their 
uninterrupted cescending operations. Here the 
whole secret of nature is laid open—how to rob 
them without doing them the least injury.” 
| Those who have adopted the planof adding an 
empty box on top of the permanent hive, think they 
have made the same discovery, and that they are 
acting up to it. But they overlook, in their meth- 
od, several most important facts—that it compels 
the bees to breed, year after year in the same box ; 
|and of course they must use the same cells for the 
repeated hatchings, which thus become continually 
diminished in size, by the addition of two or three 
nymphal robes in a season; until the difference 
between the bees from such ea hive and from a 
thriving young one, is appasent to the most care- 
Jess observer. ‘Then when so managed, they breed 
but little ; the swarms occasionally thrown off are 
weak and inefficient, and rarely exist through the 
| first winter unassisted.” 


| “The Bee Moth. About the year 1800, the in- 
| sect now familiarly known as the “ Bee-moth,” first 
| made its appearance about Boston—or rather, its 
| ravages did not until that time become generally 
{complained of. It is considered by naturalists to 


| be, like the insect on which it preys, a native of 


| Lurope, and if so—and we are much inclined to 
| doubt it—must have found its way here in some 
| inexplicable manner. 

“Tn 1805, it showed itself in and about Wall- 
| ingford, Connecticut, where it soon became the 
| pest of the apiaries. 
| “Tt is noticed as being already very trouble- 

some about Philadelphia, in 1812—but it was not 
until fifteen years afterwards that it showed itself 
as far west as the Ohio line, and did not spread 
over the State until some years after. 

“ About 1830, it appeared in the vicinity of Cin- 
cinnati. It seemed to continue its course slowly 
and gradually westward, almost exterminating the 
bee as it went; people did not know to what to as- 
cribe the destruction. Those few, who in that day, 
were subscribers to an agricultural paper, were 
informed of the cause and were able to keep it 
somewhat in check ; particularly where their apia- 
ry happened to be on a high, airy situation, Gen- 
| erally speaking, however, its ravages were such, 
that instead of finding the usual stock of from ‘fifty 
to a hundred stands round the gardens of the in- 
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dustrious German settlers, scarce one was to be fore it is necessary to use it, that the smel] may lsummer. An eastern or south-eastern exposure is 
seen. be dissipated, as it is very offensive to the bees. | preferable, Let it be so placed as that the mo- 

“ All the damage was done, before those of the Pour a little melted bees-wax, while pretty hot, |tions of the hees may be conveniently watched 
western farmers who kept bees, could be convinced over the inside of the top, which will enable the | from the house, without having them in the way.” 
that this enemy to their industrious little friends, bees to attach their comb much more firmly. Let 
was going to occasion much injury; and the con- three quarters of an inch of the thickness of the 
sequence was, that they increased and spread with lower edges of the box inthe inside be bevelled 
much greater rapidity than if proper and seasona- | off, so as to Jeave but about one fourth of an inch 
ble means had been used to check them. Many of surface to rest upon the stand—this will afford 
apiaries were entirely destroyed, before the pro-| less shelter for the eggs of the moth. | which has a tendency to lessen the product, or de- 
prietors were aware that aught was wrong. | «We will suppose the boxes, thus made, to be | crease its value, may with propriety be called a 

“Their progress westward still continues: five! a cube of twelve inches inside. In that case, the | weed ; even if one which possesses some inpor- 
years ago, on the Wabash, they were easily kept tunnel stand will be made thus. Take a piece of | tance in itself, and may under other circumstances 
under; now, they are in many places carrying all two-inch pine plank, free fiom knots and shakes— | he worthy of culture. The term weed, however, 
before them, West of that river, so far as [ can) what carpenters term “clear stuff;” length 20, and | j, usually applied to plants which are valueless, 
learn, they are scarce known yet; though they) breadth 18 inches. ‘Ten inches from one end, and | ang which by growing with the cultivated crop, in- 





From the Albany Cultivator. 


WEEDS. 
Every plant growing with a cultivated crop, and 








will undoubtedly in time, occasion the same gene-| two from the other and from each side, is marked 
ra) destruction there that they have done else-|asquare of fourteen inches. From the outside of 
where—unless, indeed, some such plan as that re- i this square, the board is dressed off, with an even 
commended in this work, is used to prevent it.—| slope, until its thickness at the front edge is reduc- 
Those who attempt bee-breeding in a prairie coun-| ed to half an inch, and at the other three edges to 
try, will not suffer so much from the moth as if}about an inch. The square is then reduced to 
their apiaries were in the timber—the free current| twelve inches, in the centre of which is bored an 
of air is prejudicial to that insect; and the abun-|inch auger hole; to this hole the inner square is 
dant supply of food which the bees find there, ena-|also gradually sloped to the depth of an inch ; thus 
bles them to increase so freely, and the hives are|securing the bees from any possibility of wet lodg- 
generally so well filled with bees, in full health,| ing about their hive, and affording them free ven- 
size and vigor, that the moth has little chance. tilation. There will then be a level, smooth strip 


« For some years past a complete check seems|°f one inch in width, surrounding the square of 
to have been put to the business of the apiarist in twelve inches, on which to set the box or hive.— 
this region. A good stand of bees is rarely to be Two inches from the front edge of the stand, com- 
met with; and honey has become, from its scarci- | MEPC® cutting a channel two inches in width, and 
ty, a luxury indeed. Form fifteen to twenty cents of such a depth as to carry it out, on an even 
per pound is the common price for a good article slope, half way between the inner edge of the hive, 
and the ventilating hole in the centre. Over this, 
fit in a piece of wood as neatly as possible, dress- 
sing that a farmer was to devote one third of his en- ing it down even with the slope of the stand, so as 
tire time to the care of even forty stands, they |t leave @ tunnel two inches in width by a quarter 
would pay him better than any other stock that he of an inch in depth. Under the centre hole, and 
could keep, or any crop that he could raise. And |°VeT the outlet of the tunnel, hang smal] wire grates, 
an apiary of forty stands would require no such the one to prevent the entrance of other insects, 
outlay of time and Jabor. Two or three hours and the other to be thrown back to permit the exit 
per day, twice or three times a week, would suf- of the bees, or fastened down to keep them at home 
fice to keep them in order and check the moth.—|'" clear, sun-shining days in how anes For feet to 
the stand, use four or five inch screw-nails, screwed 
in, from below, far enough to be firm. The lower 
side ought also to be planed smooth; and the 
whole should have two coats of white paint some 
time before itis wanted. 

« The apiary or bee-shed may be of a length 
adapted to the number of stands for which it is in- 
tended, and ought to be at least six feet in depth, 

“The boxes of which it is composed, are formed |and six feet in height at the back. It may be 
of good, well-seasoned pine plank—if possible, free | built in the cheapest manner, and yet combine 
from knots and wind-shakes. It ought to be at|economy and convenience with neatness and taste. 
least one inch thick. The boxes may be ten,| Locust posts, sunk in the grounds, with rough 
eleven or twelve inches square, in the clear. Let| plates and rafters, covered over-head with clap- 
the plank be dressed on each side, and jointed on! boards, and behind with rough planks; the arch- 
the edges, so as to fit close, without being tongued|es in front composed of crooked limbs; the in- 
and grooved. Before nailing them together at the side and the back whitewashed with lime every 
sides, lay a thin strip of thick white lead paint on spring; the front and ends covered with creep- 
the edge to be nailed, which will render it imper-|ers, so trained as to be out of the way of the 
vious to the ovipositor of the moth. In the top cut bees, and not so thick as to harbor insects; and 
two semi-circular holes at the front, and two at the the floor paved with brick, or laid with gravel, 


inthe comb. Atsuch a price, there can be no 
business named which will pay as well. Suppo- 


During the swarming season, it would be necessa- 
ry that some one was at work within hearing or 
seeing distance of the bee-shed,” 


Sublended Hive. It is a simple and economical 
plan, of easy management, and one within the 
means of any farmer who can handle a saw, a 
plane and a hammer. 





back, of one inch anda half in diameter—the rolled firm, will be all that is necessary. A good, | 


straight side being in a line with the back and sound plank will be run lengthways of the shed, 
front of the box, so that the bees may have a supported by stout legs, to answer asa_ bench on 
straight road in their way from one story to the which to set the stands ; and must allow of an al- 
other. Putthe top on without any layer of paint, ley two and a half feet in width behind it. The 
using eight stout screw nails, that it may be taken bee-shed may front in any direction—though it is 
off to facilitate the removal of the honey. Give best to protect it from the hot summer’s sun ; from 
the outside of the box two coats of white lead paint, the extreme cold of winter, and from the sudden 
all except the top; and let it be done so long be- thunder-gusts so common from the south-west in 


crease the labor, while they lessen its value. 

| Weeds are either annual and biennial, or peren- 
| nial; or such as spring up from seed and come to 
| maturity by ripening their seeds either the first or 
second year, or those that after once having been 
sewn, continue to propagate both by seeds and 
roots. Anuual or biennial weeds, if the stem is 
cut before or at the time of flowering, are destroy- 
ed, since there are no remaining means of propa- 
gation; but in perennial weeds, or those propaga- 
ted from the root as well as the seed, the destruc- 
tion of the stem does not ensure the death of the 
plant, as the power of propagation is stil] remain- 
ing. Of course the destruction of annual weeds 
is much more easy than that of perennials; al- 
though some of the former have such a multitude 
of seeds, and will remain so long without vegeta- 
ting, unless the soil is cultivated, that the difference 
in labor is not so great as some have supposed.— 
Perfect tillage is the best destroyer of all weeds, 
but various expedients, such as pulling out the an- 
nuals, and cutting off the perennials, are resorted 
to, in order to check or eradicate them. It cannot 
be expected that more than a few of each class 
can be named here, and such will be selected as 
jare the most common and troublesome. I[t may 
, be remarked that a reference to European agricul- 
| tural works wil! show that some of their most inju- 
lrious weeds are unknown here; that some we 
treatas weeds which they cultivate as valuable 
plants; and that some of the most troublesome 
weeds found in our fields, appear to be unknown 
there, at Jeast are not found to infest their crops. 





PERENNIAL WEEDS. 
Johnswort— Hypericum perforatum. 
Meadow Crowfoot—Ranunculus aeris. 
Daisy —Bellis perennis. 
Canada Thistle—Cnicus arvensis. 
Broad-leaved Dock—Rumex obtusifolius. 
Couch or Wheat Grass—T'riticum repens. 
Ox-eye or White Daisy —Chrysthanthemum leu- 
canthemum. 
Everlasting — Gnaphalium. 


ANNUAL WEEDS. 





Steen-crout or Wheat Thief— Lithospermum ar 
, vense. 

Wild Mustard—Sinapis arvensis. 

Common Chickweed—Slellaria media. 

Wild or Climbing Buckwheat—Polygonum con- 
volvus. 

Burdock—.4rctium lappa. 

Feverfew—Pyrethrum inodorous. 


Johnswort, so well known to the farmer by its 
‘intrusion into meadows and pastures, and by its 
| occupying almost the whole ground to the exclu- 
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sion of all the sabndlite grasses, is one of the most | suc h roots a weeds as are below the surf ace, and | 
common and pernicious ‘weeds in this country. We | thus enables the farmer to gather and destroy them. 
know of no valuable use to which it can be put; | Couch grass is more easily destroyed in this way 
all animals reject it, unless starved to feeding up- | than some other weeds, as its thick, fibrous roots 
on it, and it is a positive poison to such as are com- | causes them to adhere strongly together, and they 
pelled to feed on it. It has frequently caused the | are thus more easily collected. 

death of young cattle and sheep. Johnswort may | 
be killed by thorough tillage, seeding thick with|in pastures or meadows, and if left unmolested 
grasses, and using plaster liberally. |soon becomes a great nuisance. ‘Tillage is the 


yellow daisy, grows in most parts of the country. | too moist for a course of culture, previons drain- 
The whole family to which it belongs are poison-|ing in such cases is necsssary. ‘There is then 
ous, inflaming the skin and sometimes blistering it. | little difficulty in extirpating it, particularly if a 
If there is considerable grass with the plant, cattle | dressing of lime be given to the soil at the time 
eat it off without danger, and it seems to lose much | of plowing. 
of its acrid property when cut with grass and made| Everlasting, or cotton weed, so called by some 
into hay. It is easily destroyed by plowing and | from the white down on its stems and leaves, is a 
cropping, followed by again seeding. plant that israpidly scattered by its seeds when 
The ox-eye, or white daisy, is a pestiferous weed | they are allowed to ripen, and a root once estab- 
where it is allowed to establish itself on a farm, | lished in the soil progresses slowly, but surely, to 
crowding out most of the valuable grasses, and be-| destroy, we believe, every other plant of grass 
ing in itself of little use. It is most frequent in| with which it comes in contact. On cultivated 
pastures, although seen in meadows, and can only | lands it does little or no injury, but spreads in pas- | 
be eradicated by tillage conducted ina proper man- | tures most injuriously, unless pains are taken to | 
ner. cut them up so as to prevent their seeding, or dig- 
The Canada thistle is most unfortunately so| ging them by the root, which latter course is pre- 
well known as to require no description. Spread-|ferable, as the cure if thoroughly performed is ef- 
ing. both by pf asey angen vigorous roots, and | fectual. 

y its seeds, ithas spread over a very large part of | Of the annual weeds, the one which produces | 
the northern States, and promises to eventually oc-| the greatest injury to the wheat grower is the steen | 
cupy no inconsiderable portion of the remainder. | crout, or red root. We have seen in Western New | 
It is one of the most difficult plants to destroy, as| York, thousands of acres of wheat which would | 
the roots throw out stems from each joint, and if| hardly give half a crop from the prevalence of this 
any part of the roots are left undisturbed in the; weed. It springs up early, grows rapidly, and its 
soil, they will at once spring up and produce a nu-| spreading thick top smothers and exhausts the | 
merous body of plants. On the best cultivated| wheat plant. The remedy for this nuisance is | 
farms it is with difficulty kept under, and on those | first to clean the land of all the red-root in it by } 
where spring grains are generally grown, and hoed | thorough tillage, and then to sow none but ry 
crops and summer fallows are unfrequent, they | seed. If a few stalks any where appez 
spread with great rapidity. It prefers a rich, moist! pull them up at once, and by no means allow any 
soil, and on such is with more difficulty eradicated |to mature their seeds on the farm. 
than on dry or less fertile ones; yet the roots are | | Charlock or wild mustard on many farms abounds | 
so tenacious of life, that on all, it is one of the; in all plowed lands and springs up in grain of all) 
most formidable of weeds, No half-way or tem- kinds. Asthis plant ripens its seed, and sheds | 
porizing measures will succeed with the thistle. | them from its pods before harvesting, itis one of 
It must be attacked vigorously, either by plowing, | the worst of the annual weeds to eradicate. Hoe 
hoeing, or repeated mowing, and there must be no | crops are useful in exterminating charlock, and 4 
rest till it is destroyed root and branch, If one | some farms in England wheat is sown in rows to} 
year’s tillage or fallowing does not answer the lg give the crop the benefit of this clearing process. 
purpose, give two; but it must be remembered | Summer fallowing is also good, if the plowings 4 
that a single root left living, will ina short time | | repeated so often as to give an opportunity for al 
undo all that you have done, and fill the soil as be-| the seeds in the soil to vegetate, and be destroyed | 
fore. in succession. Its yellow flowers render it con-| 

Broad-leaved dock is a bad weed, as it spreads | spicuous in wheat or other grain, and where but | 
rapidly when allowed to perfect its seeds, and it | | little exists it may be pulled by hand and the crops | 
throws out such a mass of Jeaves that it occupies | freed from its presence. 
the ground almost exclusively. Fortunately its| Chickweed, on old sour grounds, is a bad weed, 
destruction is comparatively easy, nothing more be-| and the richer such grounds are made, the more | 
ing required than with a.single blow from a sharp | troublesome will this plant become. The best | 
hoe, to cut off the plant below the crown, or at} method of eradicating this weed is to change the | 
some little distance in the ground, and as it throws | character of the soil, making it dry by draining, | 
out no suckers from the roots, it is kiiled at once. | and curing their sourness by using lime or ashes. | 

Couch, quack, or wheat grass, is a serious pest | It rarely shows itself to any extent on sandy or| 
to the farmer, as it is very tenacious of life, and | | lime rock dry lands, while it will cover a field Tike | 
throws out roots from every joint of its stem that a mat where the adil is wet, tenacious and cold. 
touches the earth. Its roots ton are creeping, and | Climbing buckwheat, or bindweed, is rarely in- 
any part of them left in the land is sure to vege- | jurious on well tilled lands; but where the culti- 
tate. Low says the most effectual method of de-| vation is imperfect, or the plant springs up in grain, | 
stroying this weed, “is by frequent plowing and/it does much mischief by binding the growing 
harrowing, and collecting the roots by the hand. oo together and preventing them perfecting | 
In England, where it is the worst weed of tilled | their seeds. Weeding or tillage will destroy the 
lands, implements are used called grubbers, which | climbing buckwheat. 
pass through the pulverized soil, and bring vut | 














| 


| 


The common daisy is a very troublesome plant. 


| space occupied. 


| crops is one of the surest sigas of a slovenly far. 
mer that exists. When you see the tails of cows, 
the wool of sheep, or the mane and 
loaded and bound together with burdock burs, you 
may without further examination pronounce their 
owner a slovenly, unthrifty farmer, The burdock 
is easily killed by cutting it below the crown of 
the plant, and where such is the case there can be 


tails of colts, 


| no excuse for its presence. 
Meadow Crowfoot, called also butter-cup and | proper remedy, but as it shows itself in ‘meadows 


Feverfew, or Mayweed, is common in some parts 
of our country and is injurious in grain,  Tho- 
rough cultivation is fatal to it, and consequently it 
is not so much dreaded as some other plants. Wild 


/or stinking chamomile is sometimes mistaken for 


Feverfew, but the management of both may be the 
same, and the extirpation of either is not difficult, 

There are many other plants and shrubs that in- 
fest the fields of the farmer, and materially lessen 
his products and profits. It may be remarked, 
however, that all weeds are frequent or scarce on 
a farm, exactly in proportion as its management is 
bad or good. All will prosper where the culture 
is bad: all will be exterminated where the manage- 
ment is good, 





TO SAVE SEEDS. 

All seeds keep better in their seed vessels, but 
this can rarely be done, on account of the great 
As soon, therefore, as the pods 
of cubbages, turnips, radishes, &c. turn brown, and 
a part. becomes dry, the stems should be cut and 
laid on a cloth or floor to dry, and afterwards 


{thrashed out and hung up in bags in some open, 


airy place. Lettuces should he pulled up with the 
roots, as soon as there is the least appearance of 
| maturity, and hung up, and the plants will ripen 
| all of their seeds, nearly at the same time. If left 
in the garden to ripen, the earliest and best will 
lost; in fact, except under very favorable cir- 
cumstances, very few will be obtained, as every 
| shower and every strong breeze will lessen the 
| quantity and scatter those which are mature over 

the whole garden. ‘The same course should be 
| pursued with lecks and onions. It is a prevalent 
| opinion thatthe bush squash cannot be perpetuated 
among us, as such have a strong tendency to run, 
and will in one or two seasons become a vine.— 
This is a mistake, and originated, no doubt, in the 
manner of saving the seed. If the first squashes 
which appear be ‘retained for seed, there is no dan- 
| ger of the plant running the next season ; but if 
these be used, and those which are borne at the 
extremes are preserved for this purpose, they will 
run, and moreover will be Jater in bearing. To 
| have early fruit of either the squash, cucumber or 
inelon, the very first should be reserved. —Souwth- 
(ern Agriculturist. 











Destructive Corn Worm. A valued friend in the 
county of Northumberland, Va., writes us—“I am 
now writing in a great hurry, or I would give a 
| full description of a most destructive worm now in 
my corn: it has eat entirely up two hundred thou- 


sand hills of my corn.” We learn that a similar 
visitation to that vicinity was made about twenty 


years ago, and those who remember its appearance 
at that time, term it the Palma Worm.—.dmerican 
Farmer. 


The upright, if he suffer calumny to move him, 
fears the tongue of man more than the eye of God. 


Burdock, independent of the injury it does to} —Lacon, 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 


WEEDS. 

Mr Eniror—I was much pleased to see in 
your last paper, an article headed “ Hoeing and 
Weeding, &c.” This is the season when the far- 
mer’s greatest enemy, weeds, is aptto make mis- 
chievous encroachments. They advance by da 
and by night, steadily and almost unperceived by 
the farmer, who is busily occupied in gathering his 
harvest; and, unfortunately for him, he often has 
not quite so great an antipathy te these pests as 
their noxious qualities merit. They not unfre- 
quently do more injury to his crops than a drought 
which is his great terror. If his neighbor's cattle 
break into his pasture to take part of his cows’ 
feed, he is quick to drive them out and repair the 
fence, while he spares the weeds which shoot up 
in his field and rob his corn and potatoes of the 
food needed for their nourishment and growth.— 
The farmer should remember that for every pound 


of weeds he suffers to grow, he loses a pound of | 


his cultivated crop, and if he allows them to go to 
seed, his field will be sowed with weeds for the 
next year. Hints on this subject, [ am sure, would 
be kindly received, and it is believed you could 
not doa greater service to agriculture, than by 
calling the attention of farmers to it, in your very 
useful paper. A Friexp To Farmers. 


Lynn, July 2st, 1841, 


((y°This friend of ours, brother farmers, has 
given a hint which should be regarded. The 
weeds must be kept down. Let none of them go 
to seed on the premises.—See article “ Weeds,” 
on another page, copied from the Albany Culti- 
vator.— itp. 


HOW TO ERADICATE THE BRAMBLE. 

I observe that a correspondent in your last num- 
ber inquires how the blackberry bush may be de- 
stroyed. AsI have encountered and eradicated 
some formidable patches which existed on the lands 
which I have at different times added to my farm, 
I think I may venture to recommend to your cor- 
respondent an infallible prescription. Some time 
inthe winter or spring, cut them close to the 
ground, and repeat the operation the last of July. 
A few will appear the second year, and be sure to 
cut them also the last of May and the last of July. 
This specific is based upon the scientific principle, 
that no tree, shrub or plant, can long maintain the 
life of the root without the aid of the top. The 
leaves, &c. are as indispensable to the long life of 
a vegetable, as lungs are to an animal. 

The same plan will destroy the iron-weed or 
devil-bit, which so much infests the blue grass 
pastures of Kentucky, and which some farmers 
have vainly tried to eradicate by cutting once a 
year for thirty years in succession, Such pests 
are not to be exterminated by cutting in the blos- 
som or in the moon, but by the dintof scratched 
hands and sweated faces. You may have remark- 
ed the freedom of my farm from them, though a 
scattered one here and there shows the propensity 
of the soil to produce them, and that iny predeces- 
sors were industrious enough to raise their own 
blackberries.— Western Farm. &§ Gard. 


It is stated in the Journal of Commerce, that a 
Mr Sheridan, residing in Buenos Ayres, is the own- 
er of 100,000 sheep. He began in 1826, with a 
flock of 60. He employs about 20 shepherds. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


| NEW MANURE. 

Immediately adjoining the farm I occupy is a tan- 
yard, with about 20 acres of poor clay land attach- 
‘ed. It is sosituated that I can from my fields sur- 
vey the whole ata glance. <A few years since, I 
| observed a small piece in the middle of one of the 
| fields, which was at the time tilled to wheat, look- 
‘ing very luxuriant; knowing that no manure heap 
‘had been placed there, I went to examine the 


| 
\ 


|ecause, when the tanner, who is an experimental | 


' farmer ona small scale, informed me that he had 
‘taken from the yard four or five barrels of waste 
| hair and spread it upon this spot of about two land 
yards. I have watched it narrowly from that time 
to this; the wheat grew so strong that at harvest 
‘it was so lain as to be of little value. Oats fol- 
‘lowed wheat, and it was very visible in the clover. 
| The field is now again in wheat; I have just been 
to see if there are any remains of it, but it being 
| wheat after potatoes, and sown late, it is not very 
| observable, although I think it is still visible. He 
has this year carried the experiment to some ex- 
tent, both as a manure for wheat and as a top- 
| dressing for clover, on both of which it has an as- 
\tonishing effect. He has likewise turned to ac- 
| count the rotten tan from the yard, by placing it 
‘thick on the orchards, and seldom fails of a good 


throw their shoots very strong. He is now draw- 
ing the waste tan on the roads, to be trodden up, 
preparatory to its being used as manure for land.— 
Mr Doble, in the Mark-lane Express. 





SUBSOIL PLOWING. 
To the Editor of the Farmer's Cabinet : 


crop of apples; the trees look very healthy, and | 


| being careful not to let any part of it mix with the 
| top soil; the manure was then raked in on the sub- 
soil, and another trench formed by throwing the 
| surface-soil on the manure, and so on, until the 
| whole was completed. The land was then plant- 
(ed and sown with garden vegetables, each in its 
| proper season, and my crops will now compare 
| with the best in the neighborhood. My success is 
| complete, and beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
| tions. 
| Then, since “like causes produce like effects,” 
‘is it not reasonable to expect, that if a correspond- 
jing system of subsoil plowing were adopted on 
| the farm, the same beneficial resalts would follow, 
inasmuch as the fibrous roots of all the crops that 
'are cultivated in our fields penctrate the earth to a 
| far greater depth than what is moved by our ordi- 
| nary mode of plowing? But by what mode this is 
_to be accomplished, I must leave to your enlight- 
' ened readers, who by their communications on this 
| interesting subject, would confer a favor on 


| R. W. 





From the same. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 
| 


| Mr Epvrror—TI have been so much pleased and 
‘instructed in reading your interesting journal, that 
I cannot withhold my approbation of the many tru- 
iy valuable communications which from time to 
‘time appear therein, and feel it a duty to add what- 
-ever useful information may be in my power, for 
| the benefit of my brother farmers, many of whom 
are frequently deterred from doing thus, from the 
| fear of inability to dress their ideas in such lan- 
| guage as may be acceptable to your numerous and 


I have for a number of years been engaged in intelligent readers—such, I may say, being my 
| the pursuits of agriculture, but being taught in the | own ease,—but hoping the following remarks may 
|“old school,” to believe that any variation from, be of use to some of our friends, | am induced to 
| the beaten track of the farmers of Chester county, | offer them for insertion in the Cabinet. 

| two-score years ago, was any thing but commend-| [have been engaged in rearing horses for the 
}able—namely, one undeviating course: first a market for several years, and have never had a 
crop of corn, then oats, then wheat and grasses,! case of the botts amongst my stock—presuming 
with the application of what little manure chanced | the reason is, that I salt my horses several times a 
to be lodged in the barn-yard during the winter} week during winter and summer; while some of 
season,—these, with a few garden vegetables, ! my neighbors, with a much smaller stock, are oc- 
have seemed to embrace our whole round of farm- | casionally losing a horse from that disease, and I 
ing operations, ever since. ‘believe my security lies in perseverance in the use 





But having recently become a reader of the 
Farmers’ Cabinet, and witnessed the beneficial re- 
sults produced by the experiments made and mak- 
ing, both in the use of improved implements of hus- 





of salt as a condiment, thereby strengthening the 
‘stomach and destroying the grub, which otherwise 
' might destroy the horse. 

Many colts are annually lost by the scours, ora 


bandry, and inthe different and much improved | Jaxity of the bowels, which disease may be cured 
modes of culture described and recommended there- | by the following means. Take a pint of strong 
in, I have determined to rid myself of those preju- | coffee a little over milk-warm, add two table-spoons- 
dices under which I have been laboring, and en-} fu] of flour, and break into it two eggs ; stir well 
deavor to profit by the experience and experiments | together, and give the whole asa drench. Two 
of the agriculturists of the present day. And havy-! doses are generally sufficient for the most invete- 
ing read ina late number of the Cabinet, an arti-| rate attack, if taken in tinte. 

cle on gardening, in which the writer earnestly} Some time since, a fine young horse of mine 
recommends a system of subsoil cultivation, and| was taken suddenly with the cholic, and after re- 
| points out the very beneficial results which would | sorting to all the means common in such a case, 
| be sure to follow therefrom; and having had but) but without success, he was given over to die; 
| poor success myself in gardening the past year, I de-| when, recollecting that I had read of landanum be- 
| termined to try the project, and accordingly, about) ing a sovereign remedy in that dangerous disease, 





the middle of February, applied a good coat of ma- 
nure to a piece of land designed for the experi- 
ment: here it lay until the middle of March, when 
| Lraked off the longest and driest part, and com- 
/menced digging a trench about seven inches deep, 
the whole length of the Jand—throwing off the sur- 
face-soil, as directed. I then dug up the bottom 
of the trench a good depth, replacing the subsoi] — 





I lost no time in administering about half an ounce, 
and in less than ten minutes he appeared perfectly 
well, 

With foundered horses, I generally succeed, in 
taking from the neck vein about a gallon of blood, 
and administering as a drink, a quart of sassafras 
tea, made strong, one table-spoonful of saltpetre, 
Janda quarter of an ounce of assafctida; with- 
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holding any drink for five or six hours, at the end | 


of which, should he not be better, I repeat the | 


bleeding, taking half the quantity, an€'giving anoth- | 

er sassafras drench, offering him bran or oats scald- 

ed with sassafras tea, his drink being mixed with | 
the tea: -his feet should be well cleaned and filled 

with cow manure. 

J] am, sir, respectfully, | 

JOHN M. JOHNSON, | 


: | 


{ 


CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES | 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The reports to the House of Commons upon the | 
condition of the working classes of Great Britain, 
present a picture appalling and truly horrifying. | 
These reports are irrefragable evidences of the | 
physical and moral degradation of the working and | 


humbler classes of Great Britain, and are, no doubt, 





the silent causes of the late, and indeed present |. 


dissatisfied and disturbed state of the people ; for | 
nothing so quickly evokes from its murky habita- 
tions the spirit of revolt, as poverty. The follow- 
ing is a condensed statement of the returns con- 
tained in the reports alluded to. 

Nottingham has a population of 50,000. With- 
in the town, which consists of 11,000 houses, there 
are from 7,000 to 8,000 built back to back, When| 
the cholera raged, many rows of houses were found 
to be placed upen drains, which were shallow, and 
simply covered with the boards of the sitting-room 
floors. These, when shrunk by heat, allowed nox- 
ious smells torise. The health and morals of the 
residents suffered greatly from the state of their 
dwellings. Liverpool population consists of 230,- 
000. There are in the borough of Liverpool 7,862 
inhabited cellars, dark, damp, confined, ill-ventila- 
ted, and dirty. ‘These cellars contain one fifth of 
the working classes, being 29,000 persons, and of 
the whole population they contain one seventh, 
There are 2,270 courts, in which there are six or 
seven families, and few of these courts have more 
than one outlet. Manchester population, 200,000. 
It was ascertained that twelve percent. of the 
working population live in cellars. There are of 
that class 128,232 persons, of whom 34,676 live in 
cellars.—In Salford there are 49,991 of the work- 
ing classes, 3,335 of whom dwell in cellars. It is 
stated that of 57,000 dwellings of the working 
classes, which were examined, 18,400 were ill- 
furnished, and 10,400 scarcely comfortable.—In 
Bury the population is 20,000. The following 
statement of the condition of 3,000 of the families 
of the working classes in this place is most revolt- 
ing. In 773 houses they slept three to four in a 
bed; in 207, they slept four to five in a bed; and 
in 78, they slept five to six inabed! This awful 
statement must rouse the honest and religious 
indignation of every Englishman.—B-istol, popula- 
tion, 120,000. Of 1,259 families, consisting of 
20,000 persons, 2,800 families have but one room ; 
630 houses are without sewers; and 1,304 houses 
are without water, or are supplied with bad water. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, population 64,600. The ex- 
aminer of this piace reports as follows: In many 
parts the dwellings are close, dirty and miserable, 
without order or comfort, whole families inhabiting 
a single room, and living in an atmosphere totally 
unendurable. The mind cannot picture a state of 
greater destitution or misery.—Leeds, population 
80,000. Of 17,800 houses, 13,600 are under £10 
per annum, and contain 61,000 of the working 
classes, The streets are very bad, one half of 
which are hung with linen, and are impassable to 








| in 1837, 21,800. 





horses, ‘"he north-east ward contains 15,400/to Mr Scholefield’s motion, to the effect that the 
working people, and has 93 streets. Of these, present system of taxation and the corn laws are 
three have sewers, twelve have them partly, thirty. peculiarly unjust to the middle and lower classes. 
eight are without sewers, and forty are unknown. 
In 1239, the deaths in Leeds were one in twenty- 
eight and a half.—Glasgow: Mr Simonds, the 
Commissioner, speaking of this city, says—* Until | 
I visited the wynds of Glasgow, I did not believe | to them, and then put them into the muck-yard.— 
that so large an amount of filth, crime, misery and | The Major says, that where they come up abun- 
disease existed in any civilized country. In the | dantly among wheat, it is an excellent plan to put 
lower lodging houses, ten, twelve, and sometimes ‘ona glove ora leather mitten and pull them up. 
twenty persons of both sexes and all ages, sleep The wheat will start forward and soon shade those 


promiscuously on the floor, in different degrees of | which are broken off or come up afterwards, so 


| THISTLE HARVEST. 
| This unfailing crop is now very abundant. Those 
| who wish to diminish the pest, should ply the scythe 


r | 
(nakedness. These places are such as no person of | that they cannot come to maturity. The great sup- 


common humanity would stable his horse in. The | ply of thistle seed comes from those that spring up 
lower parts of several of those houses are spirit | by the roadside and about walls and wwvod-piles 
shops, pawn-shops, or eating-houses. The popu- | and other neglected spots. Here the seeds ripen 
lation of these wretched districts is probably 30,000: | and are soon abroad on the wings of the wind, and 
it certainly exceeds 20,000 persons, who are pass- | are thereby planted in the fields and cultivated 
grounds ready to spring up during the next sea- 
son, and annoy the farmer by their unwelcome 
presence.—Maine Farmer. 


ing through the rapid career of prostitution, drunk- 
enness, and disease. The number of persons who 
died last year was 10,270, or one to twentythree 
and a half of the whole population; and of that 
number about 180 died of typhus, a disease which 
never leaves Glasgow.” It appears from another 
statement, that, in 1835, the niuuber of persons at- 
tacked by fever was 6,180; in 1836, 10,092; and 


BIG POTATO BUSINESS. 

New England with a territory scarcely as large 
as our county of Apling, produces, according to the 
Jate census, 34,435,821 bushels of Irish potatoes 
annually! Good gracious! where do they find 


Surely such an amount of human misery cannot | 70M in that little country to pilethemon? ‘THIR- 
but be contemplated with horror, and cannot fail of | TYFOUR MILLIONS! only think: At 20 cents 
arousing the tender sympathies of the humane and | % bushel, (they are worth here . dollar and a half,) 
benevolent, upon whom heaven showers its bless- | the potato crop of little New England amounts to 
ings of wealth, to some effort to rescue their fel- more than seven millions of dollars !—probably 
low creatures from such an abyss of physical and\ more than the entire cotton crop of Georgia for 
moral debasement !—Mark-Lane (Eng.) Express. ithe last year at 10 cents a pound: Besides this, 

~ ae the same New England makes, one year with anoth- 
TAXATION IN ENGLAND. er, it seems, 2,182,962 bushels of wheat, and 18,- 

In the course of a recent debate in Parliament, 195,929 bushels of other grains—which at 50 — 
upon the subject of a repeal of the “Corn Laws,” | ® vushels, amounts to upwards of ten millions of 
Mr Hume entered into a series of details to show | 42l/ars/ How many bushels of wooden nutmegs, 
the extent to which the landed interest (the aris- horn gun-flints, poplar hams, &c., these saine — 
tocracy,) are favored in England. He stated that | PT'S!98 chaps have made, the cones Covsnet in- 
the landed interest were in the same position now, | f0T™ us.—Macon (Geo.) Telegraph. 
as the French aristocracy before the revolution.—| (The “county of Apling,” mentioned in the 
The whole of the taxes were paid by the people | above, must be something of a piece of ground, we 
at large, while al) taxes weighing upon land had | infer, if it be as large as our whole New England 
successively been repealed. ‘Ihe landed interest | territory ; but if book authority is to be depended 
was, therefore, not entitled to any protection what- | upon and “ figures do not lie,” the whole State of 
ever, and eventhe 8s. a quarter, which Lord J. Georgia covers but 62,000 square miles—wherens 
Russell proposed to lay on foreign wheat, would! the State of Maine alone contains more than half 











be an onerous and grievous tax. 
Mr Scholefield moved a resolution to the effect, 
that the distress of the industrious classes, arising 


from want of employment and the high price of 
provisions, makes it incumbent on Parliament to, 


devise means of alleviation. 
Mr Williams seconded the motion, and dwelt 
with earnestness on the rapid advance of manufac- 


tures in Germany, owing to the advantage of cheap- | 
er provisions enjoyed by the laboring classes of 


that country. In England, all the public burdens 
were thrown on the lower and middle classes, 
who, in the single article of corn, paid more to the 
aristocracy than the aristocracy contributed to the 
state. 

Mr Hindley said he had examined into the work- 
ing of different departments of taxation, and had 
found them press with great severity on the poor. 
Of every shilling which the poor man expended in 
a grocers shop, sixpence-halfpenny went to the 
state as a tax, while of every shilling expended by 


the rich man, less than three pence were levied as | 


a duty. Mr H. concluded by moving an addition 


of this number, and the whole of New England 
| territory exceeds that of Georgia by 4180 square 
imiles. This Georgia editor must have been some 
|time from school.—We are unwilling that our good 
old New England should be “curtailed” an inch 
of her “fair proportions”—even upon paper ; neith- 
/er would we do any injustice to Georgia or her 
'*county of Apling” in this respect—and we cer- 
tainly mean none, when in regard tothe magnitude 
of the latter we express the opinion, that the crop 
of pumpkins now or formerly raised in the town of 
“Old Rowley” in any one year, would cover a 
“pretty considerable” portion of the surface of 
said county! The Georgia gentleman’s concep- 
ition of New England’s greatness must now, we 
think, be just! And, aside from the Connecticut 
« notions,” we are proud of the stupendous results 
of our industry and skill, which he has exhibited, 
but our chiefest boast that our soil is the 
nursery of great minds and good citizens :— 


is, 


“ Maw is the nobler growth our realms supply, 
And souls are ripened in our northern sky.” 


| «P, D.” 
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MUCK AND DRAINING OF WeT LANDS. 

As soon as the haying is over and the weeds are well 
removed from the fields, the farmer's attention should 
We continue 
in which 


be turned to the swamps and mnd holes. 
that the 
farmers generally can improve their farms, is to go into 


to maintain most economical way 
the wet meadows and bring out peat, muck, mud and 
the like, to the greatest extent which their time and the 
water will allow. ‘The early autumn is usually the dry- 
est season, and then the low grounds are firmer and in 
better condition to be worked than at any other part of 
the year. Fear not to go into your muck holes in good 
earnest. Take out not one year's supply only, of ma- 
terials for manure, but enough, if possible, to last seve- 
ral years. Exposure to the action of frosts and the at- 
mosphere will remove the acidity from what you dig up, 
and will be rendering it more and more conducive to 
the fertility of your lands, An hundred cords of muck 
piled up on your premises, will annually increase in 
value (for two or three years,) more than the amount of 
interest on $500.—Get a supply of muck in advance, so 
as not to be obliged to use any that has been unimprov- 
ed by age, for then you make manure heaps larger in 
quantity, and better in quality, than if you use materials 


that have but just been dug up from their wet beds. 
The various ways in which the muck can be used 
have been often stated—it may go into the hog-yard— 
the barn-yard—the compost heap, and wherever ma- 
nure is made. 
will help to increase that which you want most—ma- 


Every where, if its quality be good, it 


nure—manure. 

In determining where you will obtain your muck, 
look at your low lands, and ascertain whether you can- 
not be usefully draining them, while you are at the 
same time providing the article wanied. Very many of 
our wet meadow lands, that now produce little or noth- 
ing,—many that bear the coarse water grasses which 
the catile are very reluctant to eat, may, by proper 
draining, and by cultivation, be rendered the most pro- 
ductive lands on our farms. Neaily all of them will 
then yield the cultivated grasses most abundantly, and 
many of them are as well suited to corn, rye, beets, and 
other common crops, as any lands in the country. 

Where the spongy moss abounds, many springs are 
sending up their waters near the shore, and good shore 
ditches, going into the hard pan, should be cut. Gene- 
rally, ditches near the shore are more effectual in car- 
rying off the waters than others. Where the mud or 
peat is deep, and where the sward is loose and free 
from tough grass roots, all the upland crops can be rais- 
ed with great readiness. It is by no means necessary 
to cover such !ands with gravel; though gravel, sand, 
loam, clay, or any mixture of these, will increase the 
fertility of the peat soils,and it is good husbandry to 
cart from the uplands dressings for these black peaty 
soils. 

Where the mud is not deep—where the hassocks or 
bogs are prone to grow, a coating of gravel, loam, or the 
like, even it it be not thick enough to cover the bogs or 
bunches, will in a year or two, without any manure, 
bring in the upland grasses and will furnish an abun- 
dant crop of very good hay. Such lands may do better 
to be thoroughly covered and well manured, but this is 
Where the land is so tough and 
hassocky that it cannot well be plowed and tilled; we 


an expensive process. 


| —say of one inch or a little more, sow in hay seed, let 
| it work its way for a year or two, and then spreac on a 
little more gravel, sand, or loam. In this way, while 
improve your crops from year to year—Do not neglect 
the low lands, it is those if any that will give you a pro- 
fit in cultivation 


CROPS. 

The abundance—or rather the super-abundance—of 
wet, in the months of April and May, caused the grass 
to set very thick, and gave it a good startin the early 
part of the season. But in June many fields suffered 
from drought. ‘The high and warm lands, generally, 
in this State, became quite dry about the 20th of June, 
and on them the crop of hay has been light. 


The accounts received lead us to the conclusion that 
in the counties of Plymouth and Norfolk, the hay crop 








is from an eighth to a sixth short of the average. But 
in Worcester and Essex the crop is represented as be- 
ing fully equal to the average of annual crops. For 


| while the dry lands were pinched, the moist lands were 
The wet or fresh mea- 
dows furnish more hay the present season than they 
have done in any one year for some time past. 


| nourishing an unusual growth. 


The salt marshes have given, of the early varieties of 
grass upon them, acrop double the last year's growth. 
The later grasses promise well, and the recent rain will 
prevent any injurious incrustatiens of salt upon them, 
which it was feared might be formed if the weather con- 
tinued dry. The hay cropin the eastein counties of 
the State, taking into the account all the varieties of hay, 
is believed to be as abundant as it has been in most pre- 
ceding years. 

Grain. But while the grass has grown well, the 
grains have failed. We have not seena field of either 
oats, barley, rye or wheat, which promises to produce 
grain enough to be worth threshing. We have not 
heard of any good crop in the vicinity. ‘The straw, eve- 
ry where is small—very small. The causes may be 
mostly hidden, but it is not difficult to point out some 
circumstances that have been unfavorable. Where the 
seed was sowed in April, the grounds must have been 
wet at the time of plowing and working: this would 
render them heavy. Also, after they were sowed, the 
continued heavy rains so pounded them down as to ren- 
der the surface very hard. A cruston the surface was 
formed, which ob-tructed the action of the atmosphere 
in the soil, and impeded the growth of the stalks. In 
May, the degree of moisture was too great; and in June 
| the grounds were baked. 





The consequence is, that very 
| little straw has grown, and on the feeble straw there is 
very little grain. A few fields of winter rye may have 
| done tolerably well, but with this exception, the crop 
of small grains, we are obliged to report as exceedingly 


light.—This failure is a serious !oss to our farmers, for 
i essentially diminishes the means of fattening beef and 
pork. While it will oblige them to lessen the amount 
of stock to be wintered. 


Barley Worm. The barley this season has been in- 
fested by a worm which is found inthe stalk. For 
several years this enemy destroyed the barley in the 
eastern part of the State; but during the last few  sea- 





sons we have seen nothing of it until the present sum- 
j}mer. The habits and history of this worm we are una- 


ble to describe. Unless there be some way of checking 


| lis ravages, the custom of growing this grain must be 
jabandoned. Another difficulty—a rust upon the leaves 
| —beset our barley this year, very early in the season ; 
this by itself would have been sufficient to almost ruin 
|the growth of the crop. And when the peltings of the 


you are deepening the covering, you so top-dress as to | 


‘evils enough are named, to show why our hopes have 
been disappointed, 

Indian Corn. ‘Though the cold and wet of the spring 
| were unfavorable to this crop, the appearances at pres- 
;entare good. In some dry spots the leaves were roll- 
‘ing fora few days last week, but now that rain has 
}come, the leaves expand again, and we may hope that 
| this crop will prove fair, if not abundant. 


Potatoes have probably suffered much from the drought 
,and there can be no reasonable expectation of an ave- 
rage crop. 


CANKER-WORM TROUGHS. 
A model of Mr Daniel Newhall’s trough (see adver- 
tisement,) for preventing the ascent of the grub, has 
| been left with us. 


| 


| 


As far as we can judge, it is likely 
lto be quite as effectual as any means that we have 
_ known tried for preventing destruction by the canker 

worm. Some of the gentlemen who testify to its effi- 
a are known to us, and their statements are to be 
relied upon.— The oi] in these troughs can hardly be 
displaced by either winds or rains. If well put on, we 
see not how the grubs can pass them. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Soeiety. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, July 31. 


From S. Jackson, Roxbury ; White Dutch Currants— 
Jarge and handsome. 

From J. Lovett, Beverly ; large Red Gooseberries and 
Seedling Red Currants. 

From Jobn Hovey; Early Harvest Apples, of fair 
appearance. 

From F. W. Macondry ; specimens of the Early 
Scarlet Cherry Plum. 

From Messrs Winship; good specimens of the Belle 
magnifique and Plumstone Morello Cherries. 
| From Hovey & Co. ; Franconia Raspberries. 

From Otis Johnson; large and beautiful clusters of 
Black Hamburg and Zenfendal Grapes. 

From A. D. Williams; very fine Red and White 
Dutch Currants. 

From J. F. Allen; very fine forced Peaches. 

Fine Tomatoes from J. L.L. F. Warren and 8. Sweet- 
ser. For the Committee, 


P. B. HOVEY, Jr. 


THE CROPS IN ENGLAND. 
We find the following in the Mark-Lane Express of 
July 19: 


“The direct loss to the farmer, and the consequent 
injury to every class of the community, resulting from 
a deficient harvest, are of such magnitude as to render 
the state of the weather at this season of the year the 
subject of universal observation and comment. The 
change which took place after the protracted period of 
dry weather experienced in June came most opportune- 
ly, and has been productive of incalculable benefit. The 
grain crops upon all the high and light lands have been 
saved by it, and in every situatton the crops ef both 
corn and hay, and especially that invaluable esculent, 
the potato, have improved in an extraordinary degree. 

The continuation of heavy rains during the past week 
had begun to excite a degree of alarm test the wheat 
crop, How in its most critical state, should suffer ; hap- 
pily, however, a favorable change seems to have taken 
place, and we most sincerely hope it may eontinue.— 
Should the remainder of the season be genial, there is 
no reason to doubt, froin the breadth of wheat sown, an 
average supply, even shouldthe acreable rate not reach 
jan average.” 
| 








| Some entertain a notion that it is prejudicial to stir 

| the soil among corn in dry weather, and that weeds pre- 
vent the evaporation of moisture by a hot sun—but the 
reverse is the fact. The exhaustion of moisture by a 
plant, is in the ratio of the surface of its leaves and 
stalks presented to the sun and air—Farmer's Cabinet. 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 
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VOL. XX, NO. 5. 
THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending August 1. 





“August, 1841. | 5,.A.M. | 12,M. | 7,P.M. | Wind. 





Monday, 26 72 | 78 69 N. W. 
Tuesday, 7 53 78 | 74 W. 
Wednesday, 23 54 | 75 66 Ww. 
Theisday, 29 47 | 70 ~=6|”~— «69 | Ww. 
Friday, 30| 54 73 «|S70 Ww. 
Saturday, 31 60 | 73 | 63 | E. ; 
Sunday, 1 68 | 65 60 S. E. | 











BRIGHTON MARKET. — Monpvay, August 2, 141. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. | 

At Market 260 Beet Cattle, 25 Cows and Calves, | 
3000 Sheep and 25 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle.—A small adv 
ed on the best Cattle. We quote First quality, $6 00a | 
6 25. Second quality, $5 00 a5 50. Third quality, | 
$4 00 a 4 75. | 

Cows and Cualres.—Sales were noticed at $19, $22, 
$26, $30 and $37. 

Sheep.—Lots were sold at $1 25, $1 33, $1 62, $1 88, | 
$2 12, $2 37, $2 75 and F3 00. 

Swine. —Very few at market and few sales. 








WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

Herds Grass, very little in market. Red Top, 
new seed hy the bag 59 t055c. Clover—Northern, 1 3c. 
—Southern, 3to9c. Flax Seed, $1, 37 to 1 59 bu. Lu-| 
cerne, 25 ¢. per lb. | 


SEEDS. 





FLOUR. Howard Street $6 06—Genesee $6 50—Ohio 
$6 00. 
GRAIN. Corn—Northern Yellow none —Round Yel- | 


low 68—Southern Flat Yellow 66—White 64.— Rye— 
Northern 60.10 65—Seuthern 50 to55. Oats—Southern 44 | 
to 46—Northern 46 to 50. i 
PROVISIONS. Beef—Mess $10 56 to 11 00—Prime | 
$6 50—No. | 89 00. Pork—Extra—t5 00—Clear 14 50— | 
Mess $13 00. Hams—Northern 9 c. r lb—Southern, | 
none. Lard—Boston 9 ¢ per Ib.—Southern, 8 tu 8 1-2. | 
Butter—Lump 18 to 22—Firkin 12 to 18--Shipping 8 to 14. 
HAY, per ton, $18 to 20—Eastern Screwed 813 to 14. 
CHBESE--Old 11 c.--New 8. | 
EGGS, 14 a 16. 
WOOL—The market for this article has not experienced | 
any change of late. Pulled Wool is rather scarce, und there | 
is buta limited supply of low Fleeces. and of fine Fleeces the 
stock is also moderate. Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, 
Ib. 50 to 55 ¢.--American full blood, washed, 47 to 50--Do 
3 4 hlood, washed, 44 to 46—Do. 1-2 blood, washed, 36 to 
40—1-4 and common do, 35 to 37-—Smyrna Sheep, washed, | 
20 to 23--Do. unwashed, 10 to 14—Bengasi Sheep, 8 to 10-- 
Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 to 10—-Superfine Northern pulled 
lamb 43 to 46—No. | do. do. 37 to 42—-No 2 do do 26 to 30 
—No 3 do do 18 to 20. 





—s 


MOTICE TO HORTICULTURISTS. 
Whale Oil Soap. 

The subscriber has constantly on hand, and in quantities 
to suit purchasers, this useful article which has lately proved 
itself so destructive to the great variety of insects which in- 
fest the Garden, Shrubs, Vines and Flowers. 

THADDEUS PERKINS, 109 State street. 

Boston Aug. 4th, 1841. Im 


CvPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 

The Co partnership heretofore exis under the firm of 
TUTTLE, DENNETT & CHISHOLM is this day, by 
mutual consent, dissolved. Al! persons indebted to said 
firm are requested to make immediate payment, and those 
having demands, to present them for settlement to Huen H. 
Tourrve, who is authorized to settle the same. 

HUGH 4. TUTTLE, 
CHARLES B DENNETT, 
JOHN B. CHISHOLM. 








Boston, July 15th, i841. 


Tuttte & Dennett will continue the PRINTING 
BUSINESS, in all its various branches, at the old stand, 
No. 17 School street, where they will be pleased to execute 
any orders from their former icade, and respectfully so- 
licit a share of the patronage of the public. ; 


FOR SALE 
Two pair of Pigs, Berkshire and China. 


JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO. 


June 30. 





THE CANKER WORM, 


Newhall’s Invention for Destroying the Canker 
Worm. 


The subscriber having made improvements in the trough 


and roof, for destroying this depredater on our fruit, and | 
other trees, (he deeming these improvements iu.portant) has | 
The peculiar properties of this root, are, | 
| that its sides project downwards enclosing the trough ; 
protecting the oil from the wind and rain; and being discon- | 


obtained a Patent. 


nected with the trough is placed at a suitable distance 
from it. 


The facility with which the condition of the trough may | 


be examined hy means of these two moveable sides, I con- 


| sider an important recommendation. 
The improvement in the trough is the insertion of a tube | 
| in its side, placed in an oblique position, the lower end bear- 
ing on the bottom of the trough, and having the other end | 


elvvated nearly to its top. Water enough is put into the 


trough to cover the lower end of the tube, oil is then put in, | 
which beiug lighter will cover the top of the water; water | 


being so subtile an element, is liable to penetrate through 


| the top of the roof and find its way into the trough, if so it | 
ance was effect- | Would sink helow the oil and pass out through the tube | 


without overflowing, leaving the oil in the trough. Ibe 
lieve all roofs hitherto have failed to keep all the water out, 
hence the utility of atube. Although it is believed these 
improvements will be reeommended hy their own merits, I 
subjoin a certificate from those who have used them 

N. B. Those who wish this remedy applied to their trees, 
are requested to direct a line to the subscriber, post paid. 
A model may he seen at the office of the N. E. Farmer. 

Lynn, 7th Mo., 1841, DANIEL NEWHALL. 

We the undersigned, have the preceding season used 
Newhall's Improvement for destroying the Canker Worm. 
Last year the foliage on many of our trees was entirely de- 
stroyed, looking as though a fire had passed through them. 
The use of Newhall’s Improvement the preceding season 
of their ascent, has destroyed nearly all the worms ; on some 
trees none could be found, and they are now in a flourishing 
condition, covered with foliage, and many of them loaded 
with fruit. : 

We believe this improvement is an effectual remedy 
against this depredator, and that if proper attention be paid 
during the ascent of the Grub it will exterminate the Canker 


| worm from the tree. 


George Johnson, 

Samuel Curtis, 

Paul Newhall, 

Otis Johnson, 

Isaac Bassett, 

Theophilus Breed, 
Lynn, 7th, Mo., 141, 


Moses Breed, 

John Pratt, 

M. C. Pratt, 

Estes Newhall, 

James Breed, Jr., 

Stephen N. Breed, 
eow4l 


RE"SPERM 


oon 


Aug 4. 


OIL. 






No- 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 
and Fall Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 
warrant to be of the best quality and to burn without 
crusting. 


iil Canisters of various sizes. 


Boston, Jan. 1, 184, sly 


GOOD CULTIVATORS AT §3 50 





Good Cultivators for sule at the New England Agricultu- 


ral Warehouse, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Price 
$3,50. JOS. BRECK & CO. 

DURHAM Cow FOR SALE. 

A young full blooded Durham Cow and her calf—a very 

desirable animal in every particular. Apply to EDWARD 
TITCOMB, Ja., Newburyport. May 5 





thus | 


HORSE RAKE 


REVOLVING 


| 





| The Revolving Horse Rake has been in general use im 
| most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and is found to 
| he one of the most useful labor saving inachines now in use, 
| One man and horse, with a boy to lead, will rake on an av 
erage from 25 to 30 acres per day with ease, and do the work 
| well. There is a great advantage in this rake overall others, 
las the person using it does not have to step the horse to un 
load the rake, 
For sale at Nos. 51 & 52 NorthM 


June 9. 


arket Street, | y 
JOS. BRECK & CO, 


GRAIN CRADLES. 





| - = SS SS Sees 
| = = a 


The Grain Cradle is an article which is coming into very 
| general use inthe New England States, where they were 
l till of late but littke known, although they have heen 10 very 
| general use in the Southern and Western States, for many 
| years, and which is found to be decidedly the best mo ie of 
harvesting grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
lacres in a day, when he cannot reap more than one. The 
| difference in gathering a crop isso much in favor of cradleing, 
| that we must. suppose that it will be the only mode adopted 
| hereafter, and the grain cradle will become of as much use, 
las an implement of husbandry, as the plow now ts. ; 
| ‘There has been a very great improvement in the manufac 
| turing of this article, they are now made on the most im 
| proved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished in a 
superior manner and made ol the best cast steel . 

For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warenouse and Seed 
Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market street. JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO. June 30 


~ LAOrOMETERS. 












ee 


received atthe New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 51 and 52, North Market st., a few sets of Lac- 
tomneters, for testing the quality of milk. 


hn 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Just 


GRINDSTONES. c 

An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstones 
| constantly on hand and for sale by AMMIC. LOMBAhID 
| & CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isty. Nov. 17. 


| June 23 
| 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE POWER OF THE DEAD, 

DY MISS M, A. BROWNE 

Say not their power is o'er! 

Although their lips be mute, their limbs be still, 
With might unknown before, 


‘Those silent forms the Jiving heart may thnll, 


Who stands beside the bed 

Where rests the icy corpse within its shroud, 
Nor feels a speechless dread, 

With which his soul ne’er to the living Lowed ? 


The lowliest son of earth, 

The veriest babe that death has stricken down, 
Hath to a realm gone forth, 

To those who gaze upon them, all unknown. 


An awful mystery—sealed 
From the sad eyes that weep beside their bier, 
To them hath heen revealed, 


To their unprisoned souls made plain and clear, 


They are the constant sign 

Of God’s great truth—the dead, both great and small, 
Contirm this word divine, 

That “all have sinned, and death hath passed on all.” 


They are the seed from whence 

The harvest of the Lord shall fill the earth, 
When his omnipotence 

Shail call his myriads from her bosom forth. 


Say not their power is o'er, 

Even when mingling in their native dust, 
For them our spirits pour 

An offering forth of holy bope and trust. 


Where is the place of graves 

We deem not hallowed? ‘There is sanctity 
In every wind that waves 

Its grasses tall, or thrills its willow tree. 


Where’er some lonely mound 

Tells of the spot where mortal relics rest, 
At once that spot of ground 

Our hearts with unseen holiness invest. 


Say not they have no power! 

Perhaps they were our enemies in life, 
But now bath come an hour 

When endeth all the tumult and the strife 


Another, mightier hand, 

Hath “ stilled the opposer,’ anger now may cease, 
Who can the truth withstand, 

That, * with the dead, our hearts should be at peace ?” 


The early leved and lost! 

Their memories move us as nought else may move, 
When, wildly tempest-tost, 

These to the soul as guiding stars may prove. 


And many a gentle word 
Of precious council, all too long despised, 
By memory may be stirred, 
Now to be thought upon, and weighed, and prized. 


And when the wayward heart 

Doubts how it shall some dark temptation shun, 
They may decide its part, 

So will we do, for so would they have done !” 
Say not ‘they are no more,” 

Those who the heart with tenderest thoughts can fill ; 
Say not their power ts o'er, 

While thus its traces are around us still. 


HORSE TRADING. bar till she got it small enough! ‘The patience of 
It is sometimes amusing to hear a couple of| the aged female encouraged him to another attempt, 
_jockies trading in horse flesh. They are generally and he succeeded in obtaining the rank of one of 
lthe “hit or miss” portion of community, and rely | the first three in the empire.—Exrchaage paper. 
‘more upon chances than any other class of busi- | 
|{ness men. An instance of this kind in which one 
| of our neighbors was concerned, “came off” the 
|other day, and exemplifies the gravity with which | 
ithe sucker swallows a costly joke. 
| «How will you trade ? 


[This instance of perseverance—as commenda- 
ble as it is extraordinary—may be as true as that 
the Celestial Empire is older by some five thousand 
years than the rest of the world!—but we should 
, | like to be informed, (if it be a legitimate matter of 
was the interrogatory of | Rc 8 ad it ie ela ae tint, ils alle 

_inquiry,) how old this “aged female” was when she 
commenced rubbing down the erowbar—and of 
what age she was when the needle was completed ? 
—*“P. D.”) 


” 


the stranger, 

“Unsight, unseen,” replied neighbor B. 

« Agreed,” said the stranger, “provided you an- 
ewer my questions and pay five dollars for every 
falsehood you tel] me.” 

« Done,” said Mr B. 

“Ts he sound in his limbs ” 

“ Yes,” 

“Ts he sound in wind ?” 

{ “Yes.” 

| “Has he good eyes ?” 

| “Yes.” 

“Then how will you trade ? 
“Give me seventyfive dollars.” 

“T "ll give you fifty.” 

i Done.” 

| The money was counted down, and neighbor B., 
i putting $45 in his pocket, handed back $5 to the) 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing 
200 ‘* Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains, For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. April 21 


’ 





” 





Be Canoes 


HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 


Great improvements have heen made the past ye: he 
os ph aie ” rave ade the past year in the 
Why I told you one falsehood, | form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould heard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 


| stranger. 
} 
‘ + ngs 
~ s W hat was it? 
| | furning in every particle of grass or stubble, and leaving the 


«“ What is this for?” 


‘“ . a ta -- ss -— "9 

: My horse is wind-broken es ; ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 

it is needless to add any thing more by way of | mould hoard has heen very much increased. so that the 

“The thine was out.”.— Harrisburg | Plongh works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
7 ~ | the holding and the team. The Committee at the fate trial 

| of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion he asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy te work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard or rochy, 


} comment. 


| Reporter. 
| [There is little in the above “business transec- | 
tion” that serves to “point a moral,” and we can 
see nothing in the criminal shrewdness therein ex- | y 

hibited 0 ‘ieee nal ale.” BEGIN WITH Mr. Howarp’s.”’ 

ubited, that is calculated to “adorn a tale. —; <Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 


| It may be a maxim with horse-jockeys as it is with | more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 


}a certain class of politicians, that “all is fair’ in 


| their system of dealing, and that “the end sancti- | Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
| fies the means”—but such a disregard for truth, ~ same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
ie s . | Ploughs are much the strongest and most substanti: 
| and this for such an object, as was evinced by the! jade , _ oe aa 
| gainer in the above bargain, must meet with the; There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
| discountenance of every one who regards virtue or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
| ; : 1. 5 ‘ . having to furnish a new Jandside: this shoe likewise secines 
above money. ‘That morals and trade have no) the mould board and Jandside together, and strengthens the 
| connection,—that truth and honor, as principles of — very a“ baal f 

. | ‘he price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough 
action ” other inatters, hea ber ndered PASSIVE sufficient for breaking up with four cattle. will cost about 
in man’s dealings with his fellow-man, if a pecuni- | $i0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
lary advantage can be gained by it, are two perni-| &*'". ‘: 
cs sf eaee a infl y lai /} #1 | The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
c1ous ofrors, against the influence of which the the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
young particularly need to be guarded.—The man, | Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

alee cee Ube) ca 
who, as in the above case, will tell a gross false- | JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
hood to gain a few dollars, and in addition to that, | a 
we | FENCE CHAINS. 

deceive and swindle his fellow, cannot be a very | a . 

“a | Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
valuable member of any community where morality | for Fences or other purposes. For sale hy J. BRECK & 
is respected, though he would doubtless prove a| CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 
| brilliant ornament in a community of ‘kindred | 

3 ° ° | 

| spirits,” like that one, which, if report speaks truth, | 
exists in a certain young Republic not far out of | 
| the latitude of T’ras.—* P. D.”| 


| 
| 
| 








NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 

The Editorial department of this paper having com> 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
PeRSEVERANCE.—The Chinese tell of one of | by the publishers to inform the public that the price of 

. . » paper is reduced. In future > terms wil : 
their countrymen who had been making strenuous | the paper is reduce In agi the terms will be $2 

: Sain e : per year in advance, or $2 5U if not paid within thirty 
efforts to acquire literary notoriety, who, discour- | days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 
aged by ies, ¢ ang vay 2spalr. | : , 
aged by difficulties, at length <i up in despair. | N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank all 
As he returned to manual employment, he saw a| subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
woman rubbing a crowbar on a stone; on asking | expense to subscribers. 
her the reason, she replied, she was in want of a 
| needle, and thought she would rub down the crow- 





| 
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{ TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 
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